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On High Art relatively to Decoration. 


;CARCELY can it have es- 
caped the observation of 
those who take interest in 
comparing their impres- 
sions of works of art with 
the authoritative judg- 
ments which published 









which he habitually resorts 
to for marks of decisive 
classification. When the 
meaniogs of such terme are 
well defined and well under- 
stood, they have an obvious 
convenience ; they save a whole 
paragraph of exposition that 
would require to be repeated 
time after time; they are as useful in 
art as the acceptation of a single Greek 
letter is in science for an expression of 
the approximate ratio of the circumference of 
@ circle to its diameter. But the value, if only 
the approximate valae, of the wsthetic sign, 
requires to be as definitely apprehended as that 
of the mathematical, if it is to be of any use,— 
if it is not to be an illusion that commits us to 
an eqnivoque, or puts us off with no meaning at 
all. Let us endeavour to come to a right under- 
standing on the matter: it is high time to make 
the attempt, and fortunately at present not too 
late. Let time and criticism travel forward 
tegether much farther, and deliberate critical 
correction of the term may be quite beyond us; 
we shall find there is some certain manifestation 
of art to which, whether luckily or ro- 
bably unlackily, the title te Fries a “ 
become inseparably attached; all we then can 
do will be to examine the characteristics of such 
art, in order to enucleate the specific sense 
which, may be in the teeth of all just ana- 
logy, has insinuated itself into the term 
“decorative.” Itis better to take time and criti. 
cism together by the forelock, and while time 
is still at command, and criticism is not hope- 
lessly prepossessed, endeavour to Satisfy our- 
selves as to what is the best service to which 
this intrusive epithet can be applied? What is 
the definition within the boundaries of which it 
may most appropriately and usefally 

restricted ? ! ross = 


Bentham called either “a eulogistic o 

gistic connotation” ; or, to speak po ae 
this world,” to carry with it according to cir- 
cumstances, but independently of any distinct 
and expressed qualification, either decided com. 
pliment or equally decided and most contrasted 


* 





disparagement. It will not do for us when we 
assume to.be censors of the employment of 
language to suppress the fact out of any false 
delicacy, that such words are liable not only to 
casual but to conscious abuse; they afford an 
opportunity for the uncandid,—and when we 
deal with human nature broadly we must un- 
fortunately recognise the uncandid,—to assume 
the air of even enthusiastic admiration while 
designing, and in effect succeeding, to depre- 
ciate. It must be admitted, however, at the 
same time, that terms of this kind, which hover 
intermediately between lofty and low apprecia- 
tion, may be thought by some to be grudged 
rather churlishly to the convenience of many 
who occasionally, and by no fault of their own, 
are challenged for an opinion of works of art, 
and have really none whatever to offer. It were 
hard, it seems, to deprive such a one of his time- 
honoured safe retreat to the dictum,—* that the 
artist might have improved his work had he 
bestowed more pains upon it,”—and how then 
less so to forbid his guarding himself on the 
right hand and on the left, by declaring what is 
submitted to him to be “unquestionably a fine 
decorative work”; that is, to be such as would 
either do credit to the painter of the Stanze or 
to a fashionable house-decorator, as the world 
may ultimately decide. 

It is scarcely to be questioned that the 
epithet “ decorative,” as applied to a work of 
ambitious art—in the art of painting, for ex- 
ample,—must inevitably tell in the long run as 
depreciative. The word has too established a 
usage in general intercourse for such a result to 
be easily avoided. We are all familiar with 
house decoration; we are so familiar, that a 
picture which is labelled with a cognate epithet 
is in danger of being assumed forthwith as per- 
taining to the decorator’s stock in trade. There 
is no reason why house-decoration should not 
attain to the dignity of a fine art; there is good 
reason to assert that in individual cases it bas 
vindicated—let us freely say—is vindicating, 
such a proximate dignity. But be it as frankly 
permitted to us to avow that so much which 
passes for or takes the place of true house- 
decoration is so incomplete or so inharmonious, 
so unsatisfactory when not so positively ugly, 
that the title it bears does not commend iteelf 
as typical of uniform and distinguished ezxcel- 
lence. Assuredly the house-decorator to whom 
is committed,—to whom is abandoned,—the de- 
termination of colours for walls and dados and 
cornices, or, still farther, the combinations of 
curtains and carpets, of mirrors and chimney- 
pieces, has the issues in his hands of an amount 
of pleasure or its reverse that is not to be de. 
spised. Those who have suffered by his failures 
will know best how to accord him honour when | 
he achieves a success to the full height of his — 
opportunities. The designing of patterns and 
borders is a leading fanction of the decorative 
artists, and how admirable have been their | 
productions in all ages—how admirable are they 
not still even, if, indeed, we do not say especially 
in those Eastern countries which still are 





Persian rogs and Turkish carpets, however, 
was the art of Grinling Gibbons, — the 
credit of which, as so nobly displayed 
in the panels of the drawing-room at 
Petworth, may fairly be claimed by the 
decorators as the calmination of their functions 
Strengly contrasted, but still with high claims 
upon our admiration when at its best, is the 
style of decoration which made the palaces of 
France rather gay than glorious in the period 
that preceded the great Revolution. It is in 
Italian palaces that we discover the rudiments 
of this style, and there we are also frequently 
greeted by that highest form of proper decora- 
tion applied to apartments, which may be con- 
tributed by the painters who either rose very 
nearly to the height of truly Fine Art, or were 
content to stoop from it of their courtesy, for 
@ graceful occasion, Men of fine genius have 
indulged themselves in embellishing the back 
or the panel of @ musical instrament with an 
admirable design; stately rooms at Genoa have 
friezes below their cornices painted with 
sprightly combinations of trains of sea-nymphs 
and Tritons as remarkable for execution as for 
lively invention; and at Venice we are some- 
times only withheld from applying the term 
“ decorative” to some of the lavish adornments of 
walls and ceilings, from awe at even appearing 
to associate in our minds the works of Tintoret 
with those 
* Where sprawl the saints of Verrio and La Guerre.” 


It cannot be disguised that what the world 
in general is sure to expect when a picture is 
commended to their attention as decorative, 
is a work either of comparatively slight or negli- 
gent execution, whatever the intrinsic interest 
of the subject,—or else a work upon which 
much labour may have been spent, bat only 
unworthily, or at best to bring up to a degree 
of curious perfection a subject of no particular 
dignity in itself, whatever its interest to the 
votaries of curious triviality. From this point 
of view it may be difficult to object to the 
description of the pictures in the Louvre, in 
which Rubens seeks to ennoble the marriage of 
Mary de Medici, as a decorative series. The 
vigorous genius of the Fleming was certainly not 
subdued here by that unhappy palsy which has 
been apt to withdraw the strength from the 
hands of later painters,—from Wilkie, Leslie, 
Landseer,—whenever they had contact with a 
royal commission or a courtly theme; but the 
very disproportion of the painter’s power to the 
suggestive occasion of its exercise, transforms 
its best success into a display of overdone 
dexterity on a par with the eloquence of a 
herald, the magnificence of the robe-maker,—in 
fact, into mere, and far from invariably suc- 
cessfal, decoration. 

The term “decorative,” we shall find, if we 
trace its re-appearances curiously, is becoming 
applied more especially to works of art of con- 
siderable extent or magnitude,—as though they 
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are contrivances natarally resorted to in order | 


to get over a difficulty experienced in giving 
relief to oppressive blankness or dulness; we 
observe also that criticism on such occasions is 
yiven to relaxing stringency, as if, from con- 
sideration of this painfal difficulty and modest 
aim, indulgence is to be conceded for the fine- 
art being spread out rather thin, or admiration 
invited for the success with which the attenua- 
tion has been accomplished. To say that a 
painting is decorative is, in fact, to say that it | 
is not dignified. If it has in reality that just) 
claim to dignity in the worthy treatment by the 
artist of a theme susceptible of noble treatment, 





together. But the painter has the fairest ground 
of appeal against criticism which resorts to this 
minor key of commendation for no better reason 
than the critic’s mere incompetence to recognise 
dignity, and appreciate scale of dignity in the 
example which he is bold enough to undertake 





of an incompetent but dangerous multitude. 


ture to minister temperate enlivenment inde- 
pendently of any particular demand on atten- 


worthiest cases is, its conclusive, its ultimate 


and highest enhancement. A story is told of an| wray the chief difficulty of the loom. In 
ancient who, at the sight of astatue by a cele- | quence of such management his designs, 
brated master was so struck with admira- | they only been preserved in the semi-o 
tion that he exclaimed, “Speak!” The story, | of tapestry, would have worthily carried: down 
rightly apprehended, tells against the perfection | the sacred sentiment of the paintings of his 
of the work or the sensibility of the admirer, for | predecessors and his great contemporary on 
not only is any portrait worth but little which | walls and ceiling, and would have merited to be 
is not a speaking likeness; but every really | immortal. 


fine work of art,—every truly fine work in any 


art, is a fine work in virtue of achieving an ex- | ceiling to find set before us an exemplar of how 
pressiveness equivalent to speech. It is this last | marvellous the perfection may be of painting 
endowment, with the privilege of innrticulate | that still only pretends to be decorative, and of 
speech which is given by the latest finish, which | how distinct is the line which separates that 
may pass with the “fool multitude who judge | perfection from the loftier achievements of the 
by show” as mere embellishment by decoration. | art which superadd to decoration the glories of | po! 
The last touch by which Sir Joshua satisfied | those sentiments by which humanity seems to 


of art. Few productions may seem to be more 
meets. Sgremoer * the — range a 
hich ld protect it from profanation by | those of the tapestry loom. tapestries 
pe hi sso to praise it = — is | the — ma Sg ay —— er: poeenpe ye the 
i iti inter in dis most specific sense, and as we 
to involve the critic and the painter grace say” Walt unluhrash the geet Shiah 
especially when meddling with historical su 
jects, can prudently pretend to be anything more. 
The art succeeds in exhibiting brilliant and well- 
contrasted colours, heightened by gold orna- 
ment and draperies golden in the lights, in broad 
to judge,—or from his pure timidity lest the | effects relieved by delicately-worked accessories. 
dignity of which he has a glimpse should be But the glory of true delicacy and ace y 
disallowed by some formidable authority,—by @ | outline is denied to it, and most especially it is 
dictator of taste too strongly established not to | at fault and at disadvantage in the all- 
be uncertain and capricious,—or by the clamour delineation of the human face,—the least dis- 
criminations of feature and outline on which 


It is the glory of a properly-decorative pic- expression ultimately depends. What, then, can 


ture? The question is answered by the genius 
tion; and thus its function is at the highest to|of Raffaelle. It was for such furnitare, to 
render secondary illustration and support to a/ plete the fittings of the Sistine Chapel, that 
sentiment for which the plenary expression is | produced the cartoons. In these he was 
otherwise secured. Bat to praise a picture as | fectly on his guard against allowing his 
decorative which is not unworthily ambitious of | of fresco or of oil pictures to divert 
being recognised as itself the culminating | tion from the proprieties and possibilities 
expression of a complex of refined and harmo-/|occasion. He carefully indulged 
nious interests, is, in truth, not to praise, but to| its opportunities for broad expanses 
denounce it. It is to subordinate what we | cast of drapery, for ornamental details 
assume deserves to be supreme. What may appear | for floral accessories; he was 
to the uncritical as the mere last decoration of | the sacrifice of accurate perspective,—as in 
an important artistic whole should be, and in the | Calling of Peter,—to keep the heade of his 


external influence, and make the civil authority | If ever the plain walls of public buildings that 
supreme over violence and war. It is under | now are dumb witnesses to national indifference 
such inspiration that the opportunity for a/to art are to be a ee it must, 
decorative work is taken advantage of to raise|be by an art which is ve indeed, but, 
it to the highest dignity of art,—when decora- deal more; that ro 

suggestive of thought imbued with sentiment, 


tion is a term no longer thought of. 

Fine art may, then, on the one hand, easily | thatspeaks from mind to presupposes 
forfeit its opportunities and decline into the|something more in the beholders than mere 
merely decorative ; and, on the other, the occa- | appreciation of lines in fancifal combj- 
sion for the enlistment of deeoration to add 
a heightening charm has not 
ministered opportunity for the noblest. di 
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THE INDIAN COLLECTIONS AT THE 


supply to us but an accessory te SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Re 


E i 
Hate 


t figures of a size which 


I 


litical prisoners in Venetian piombi and poz2i, 
and thence, during an interim when exertions 


himself with doing justice to the charm of | come most closely into sympathy with what it | were made to find a home for them in @ special 
his sitter,—a charm that bad been. his|apprebends asthe divine. ‘The various subjects} building on the Thames Embankment, to South 


despair,— may remain to a materialistic|from a systematic condensation of Biblical 
critic but a refined line, a pure tint, or| history are inclosed in a representati 

an effect of chiaroscuro—a last decoration ; for | tectural framework, certain parts of which are | educational value, the 
the painter himself it made his portrait sympa- | shown as supported, on the principle of Carya- | opini 
thetically vocal. In Gothic architecture, the! tides, by pairs of child-like figures; these 
definition of orders of mouldings by deepened | pairs are pai 
hollows,—the floral carving of cusps, bosses, | decorative character is emphasised by one of | rooms, 
capitals; in Greek architectare the flating of | these pairs exactly repeating its associated pair 
colamns, grooving of triglyphs, carving of | with the simple difference of reversal of right 
string-courses, may be considered as ornamen- | and left. The tracing used for one was 
tation,—as decoration, if we please,—but they | reversed for the other, and thus the same sup- 
are to the structure what the play of feature is | porting child is on the right upon one side and 
to the face,—the emphatic tone to the voice. |on the left on the other, and has its lighted and 
Who shall dare to speak of the Panathenaic| shaded sides of necessity also varied, and, in- 
frieze as a decorative composition? True it is | deed, reversed. Still other fi 
that as we follow group after group of the! varied attitudes, and how wondrously invented 
Athenians in contest with Centaurs which|and executed, are kept subordinate and are 


occupied the metopes of the Parthenon, we 


come upon more than one group which is so| ofthe epic theme. Thus far we allow the limits 
inferior to others as to invite the designation ;|of true decoration,—of decoration proper,—to 
but the series so far as preserved was originally | extend ; but the Biblical subjects and the figures 
bat one member of a set of varied subjects |of the Prophets and the Sybils are in no sense 
which had all a ial reference to the tradi-|to be spoken of as d ve relatively to the 
sacred associations of the| architecture; they are like the 

Athenians. The pediments of many Greek ment” on the eastern wall, not 
eaeaineno ene ~~ monumental structure, but the final,—the all but 
: pture was dd a embel. | articulate,—expression loftiest meaning 

lishment; but it was in this last decorative | the entire artistic pancin 8 " 


tional history 


addition that the prime dedication of the prime 


political power of Hellas became traly yocal,—|carefal in his application of such 

spoke. In these combinations the artist whose | decorative to Reyer of ambitious art; if 

genius ruled the entire work proclaimed, in the lapses by misapplication, he will be liable to 

the brain of ous, thet the ideal of kis tease | entice where injustice ia a 
country- i 

parte ity end vd caprecated, or he will: expose his cwn ineapacity 

in the victory of their patron goddess over | and 


Poseidon, the power of the ses, that the genius | might be answerable 
of the ‘mative poptlntion was to dominate| by foot superficial pec couteuct to the made. 





where they have rested. ; 
Opinions having been matured "> wd 
i ese 







ive archi- 


again, and their 


tribution of archwological in the museum 
or group at Kew one of botanical i ; and the 
Sou as the nation’s 


th . 
emporium of works in which is displayed the 
application of fine arts to industry, has become 
ey ad ag ar a ig 
Loans from her Majesty the Queen, and other 
owners of Indian art-work, have been added to 
this last-named collection, and the whole is now 


in more freely- 


extraneous to the immediate 


A critic, then, is bound to be conscientiously 
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are examples of ancient and modern 

contributed by Messrs. Vincent Robinson, of 
Wigmore-street. We cannot, however, stay to 
adequately describe the close velvety pile, the 
ercellently-balanced distribution of curious 
floral and other symbols depicted in rich, time- 
toned colours of the two large Mogul sixteenth- 
century carpets which serve as portiéres at the 
entrances of Room VIII. A large oblong rug 


is displayed on the centre of the inner wall of | i 


this room, and is believed to have been made in 
the sixteenth century in Afghanistan. On 4 
special platform is displayed a carpet certainly 
@ capo d’opera. Kashmirian or Turcoman rags 
hang here very like those which Vene- 
tian painters, Carpaccio, John Bellini, and 
others, have often introduced into their psint- 
ings. Overhead sre softly undulating tent- 
coverings of thin cotton printed with colours. 
From the carpets we pass through ® room 
devoted to a miscellaneous collection lent by the 
Asiatic Society and Dr. Leitner, and thence we 
reach Room X., which contains carved and 
painted models of notable architectaral works, 
such as the caves of Elephanta, near Bom- 
bay; the Minar, or tower erected at Delhi 
in the twelfth century by the Pathan emperor, 
Katb-ud-din; and the tomb of Ranjit Singh. 
Specimens of stone and plaster windows pierced 
in complex geometric designs, are shown upon 
screens; and by the exit from this room are 
examples of wood-carving more or less modern, 
and not important, saving a dusty and begrimed 
doorway of Muhammadan art, the panels of 
which are set in margins of beaten silver plates. 

A two-volume handbook upon “ Indian Arts” 
has been prepared by Dr. George Birdwood, 
C.8.I. Asa portion of the South Kensington 
Museum, this Indian section will be opened week 
by week on three days free to the public, and 
three days to students, when a fee of 6d. is 
charged for admission. It will be rightly in- 
ferred from this hasty review of the collection 
that the gloom and dinginess which have been 
inseparable from the former East India House 
collections have given place to brightness, cleanli- 
ness, andorder. Thereis considerable work to be 
done in establishing a system of uniform nomen- 
clature in the labels. And this is a matter of 
no slight importance in dealing with some 
twenty thousand articles, each of which is 
destined to teach a lesson to those who look at 
it. Many of the present labels are evidently of 
a temporary character only. 








BUDDHIST ARCHITECTURE IN JAVA. 


Tue collection of casts from Buddhist works 
in the India Museum, some notice of which we 
have already given, might serve as textsfor many 
dissertations. Much has yet to be learned of the 
ert and of the architecture of Asia, and daily 
the mystery of the art of the so-called cradle of 
the human race is being revealed to us. Diligent 
and enterprising archeologists are clearing away 
the darkness and ignorance which surround our 
acquaintance with one of the many phases of 
the civilisation of a past contemporaneous with 
ourown. Ourreaders had the opportunity afforded 
them in these pages of following the latest 
inquiries into the mysterious architecture of 
the Baddhiste, carried out by the active energy 
of Mr. William Simpson, in Affghanistan. 
Simultaneously, with the communication of Mr. 
Simpson's interesting researches to the world of 
English-speaking scholars, M. Desiré Charnsy, 
entrusted by the French Government with an 
archeological mission in Asia, communicated 
to the pages of the Tour du Monde, the 
medium in France of the experience of travel- 
fers, two interesting articles,—fully illustrated, 
‘with the aid of photography,—on @ visit made 
last year to the island of Java, where, as is well 
known, exist some of the most curious remains 

of Buddhist architecture to be found in Asia, 

M. Charnay’s chief aim in visiting Java was 
to study the resemblance of architecture of 
‘these Baddhist remains with that which he had 
‘lately explored in Central America. The most 
important of these ruins exist at Boeroe-Boedar 
‘and at Brambanam, on the Dieng, two daye’ 
geurney from the settlement of Samarang, in the 
eastern portion of the island of Java. 

Prevented by the terrible state of the roads, 
after a desperate attempt, M. Charnay had to 
forego the pleasure of visiting some other ruins 
on the Lawoe (pronounced Lavou), but consoled 
himself when he learned that the ruins of Soekoe 
were only the trial of a restoration of an epoch 
of decadence dating from the fourteenth century 















































According to Sir Stamford Raffles, they are even 
more modern, and belong to the fifteenth century 
(1435 to 1440), less than forty years before the 
extinction of the Hindoo in Java. 
According to the same author, monuments 
at Soekoe are the coarsest, and least curious of 


that the Malay race may have extended to 
Madagascar, and in this case there seems little 
to oppose the further su tion that it may 
have extended to the A continent. he 


cannot, any more than the Americans, have 
learned instinctively or taught each other the 
art of building, but that an antique and common 
faith, blood, and hereditary instincts survived, 
and, revealing themselves in both people, have 
produced the same effects at these great 
distances. Were this not the cause, this re- 
semblance is the effect of a pure accident, the 
only case which can be pointed to as existing 
in the universe. All this encourages me,” con- 
tinues M. Charnay, “in an hypothesis which is 
dear to me, and which I shall endeavour after 
renewed stady to make a certainty.” 

In the description of his journey to the temple 
of Boeroe-Boedar, M. Charnay gives us a proof 
of his descriptive powers, and very amusing is 
his account of the incidents and accidents of the 
route; we hasten, however, over these to reach 
with him the village near which are situated the 
ruins in question. A superb alley leads up tothe 
artificial hill on which the temple rises, “‘ in the 
midst of an enchanting landscape, one of the 
most beautiful monuments in the world,—the 
temple of Boeroe-Boedar.” “There,” (we cannot 
do better than quote the traveller’s own words) 
“we remain stupefied before a creation of the 
most astonishing and grandiose conception. It is 
impossible at first to take it all in; the eye 
embraces only a view of the whole, which 
crushes one, and then at length the mind realises | formed 
the scene; the features stand out like so many 
marvellous edifices, the details like a series of | successive additions these edifices attained con- 
masterpieces. The beautiful vegetation sur-| siderable dimensions. Thus that of Manikyale, 
rounding us, the alley with its long lines of | which most recalls that of Boeroe-Boedar, had 
monsters of every form and Buddhas of every | attained, by these additions, a diameter of 
size; the strange edifice, blazing in the sun; | 127 ft.,{or about 400 ft. in circumference. — It 
beauty, grandeur, light, all combined to <hrow | had two exterior galleries, round which the faith- 
us into an ecstasy and make an impression such | ful never failed to walk in their pilgrimages, 
as is never effaced. What effect must this | these galleries increasing the diameter to 159 ft. ; 
monument have produced in entirety, if, a/| its circamference to 500 ft. : 
devastated ruin, it creates in the such} The five galleries of Boeroe-Boedar, destined 
emotion. To attempt to describe it would be/| also for ions, recall exactly the ancievt 
vain; the photograph alone can give of it a| tradition, which, added to its form, its solidity, 
faithfal representation.” And justice certainly | its dagobas, and its sculptures, leave no doubt 
must be done to its use in hands of the|as to its purely Baddhist origin. In Burmab, 
skilfal artists who have reproduced the views|at Mengiin, there is qaite a modern pagoda, 
which illustrate M. Charnay’s article. The | with five circular galleries, as at Boeroe-Boedar, 
general view of the temple with the two or three | and it is, indeed, remarkable to find this same 
carefully-executed details of the bas-reliefs| tradition and the same style of architecture 
reveal an art which, in its beauty and senti- uated through a period of 2,000 years, 
ment, one would little expect to find in the now | being thus preserved at epochs and in countries 
almost deserted island of Java. 80 distant. iti 

The Dutch Government hasalready published} At Brambaran, which M. Charnay also visited, 
& monograph on the temple, the text written by | the ruins, he tells us, are composed of a first 
Dr. Leemans, the learned curator of the Museum | group of temples placed on ids, and of 4 


of Leyden, but the study is incom The | certain importance, judging by the effect of the 


»j 

illustrations are from drawings which in mounds and débris. One only of the temples 
matters cannot be looked upon with euch con-|is in part standing, though the writer visited 
fidence as the photograph ; but the work is most|four little chapels, in which he found 4 
valaable, and fur those readera interested in a| number of Hindoo divinities, in perfect 
further research, we refer them to the pages of | tion,—among others, a Ganesa, and a goddess 
Dr. Leemans’s instructive work, from which | Laksoni. : 
mach of the information which follows regarding | presided over marriages, and, 
the temple has been taken. cipal i 

The Temple of Boeroe-Boedar, which, accord. | tusk (he is represented as possessing an elephan 
ing to Dr. Leemans, dates from the eighth cen- | tine form), 
tury, is the most brilliant manifestation of the | with Vishnu. 
genius of Buddhism in Java, studded with so/|terranean room, 
many other monuments. It rises on a natural 
hill, which serves it as a base, and the portion 
which constitutes the temple is the summit of | idols, sculptured stones, and esplanades, where 
this hill. It is an enormous groupof five broken | were 
cornices, over which are scattered a 
ber of niches for the Buddhas, and bordering . Charnay describes how, had he taken the 
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en 


court, the prisoner who is badly defended has at 
least an intervening safeguard in the judge and 
jury. . This has no counterpart in the routine of 
@ private practitioner of medicine. Of still less 
consequence, at any rate, from a material point 
of view, would be the failure of a student of 
divinity to give a correct reply with regard to 
an obscure doctrine of the particular communion 
of which he happened to be an adherent. The 
more subtle the question happened to be ona 
point of theology, the less it was likely to have 
® practical bearing upon a cure of souls, but 
the very obscurity of a bodily disorder is fre- 
quently the element of greatest danger when it 
comes to be dealt with by a physician. 

Just as failures in the practice of Medicine 
are of material importance to the 
patient the loss of a civil suit is to a client, 
or the loss of the true meaning of a theologian 
to a church adherent, so the more prominent 
and successes of physicians affect the 
at large in a corresponding degree. A 
false propaganda in Medicine has victims w 
suffer from it in a way that differs in 
kind from qny of ice effects of bad law 
or bad theology. One is almost startled at the 
those of a more insignificant description, which | result upon the lives and happiness of his fellow 
fall to the lot tes cm genagy oe men with a| creatures which must follow on the adoption of 

— y which go to make up the | opposite systems of treatment, one or other of 
sum of their experiences. In the profession of| which must be wrong. It is hardly to be 
the law, for instance, there is much in common | wondered at if laymen, who cannot be expected 
between the failure of a counsel to win a case | to decide between the arguments of two opposing 
for his client and to win a case for the political 
party to which he has attached himself. In 
both events there is a certain amount of dis- 
appointment as an inseparable consequence of 
failure, but this soon becomes buried in the past, 
and ceases to have any influence ond those 
who have been immediately affected by it. And 
in the same way, among the executive branches 
of that profession, failure may lead to disap- 
pointment and a great amount of inconvenience, 
but at the worst no bones are broken, and if the 
pressure of the ansuccess is very great, the 
expedient of “an Act to amend an Act” can 
always be resorted to. Similarly in the pro- 
fession of the Church, as matters of i 
moment the effects of failure are nei very 
disastrous nor altogether irremediable. An 





























PROFESSIONAL FAILURES. 


_Amoxe the many salient features which 
divide one profession from another, there is none 
that affords a s contrast than the cha- 
racter and effects of failure. We do not refer to 
that sort of failure which is common to all of 
them, in which a man simply fails to succeed in 
the sense of not getting on. In this 
they are all very much alike, inasmuch as 
of success is a mere negation. The physi 
without practice who retires to cham 
takes up the thousand-and-one odd jobs 
profession which fall to-the lot of unde- 
serving or the unfortunate is in very much the 
Same position as the lawyer, the archi or 
the engineer in similar circumstances. In such 
cases, failure generally means idleness accom- 
panied by the two frequent concomitants of 
disappointment and regret. The failures to 
which we refer are not of this kind, but of that 
prominent sort which come before the public as 
incompetent efforts to effect some object which 
is generally desirable. It will be found that 
there is a close analogy between the character 
and effects of these failures on a large scale and 


urance of his guide, he would have missed 

somal ae most interesting of these ruins. 

Pashing soc into Boa, coun _he found 
other of temp: 

by five So side, with xprmeelbee weer 

the same form, but more important,—in all, 

seventeen temples. At 600 yards’ distance, on 
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pa 
three yards side length, by eight in 
These vaifices all resemble each other; t 
alone differ in the bas-reliefs which decorate 
them. They contained, and still contain, in 
some cases a Buddha of life-size; in in 
little niches, admirably sculptured, Buddhas in 
to 


others, 
miniature. 

The ruins of Brambaran are said to belong 
the fourth century, but no data support this 
statement; and at Batavia the authorities 
assured M. Charnay that no docaments exist 
respecting these temples. Their constitution, 
however, and that of the idols py Seno 
point plainly to a Djainic origin. ere are 
Buddhas, or rather tirthancars, Djainic gods 
and saints mingled with the gods of the Brahman 


margin 
certainly have been lost between the extremes 
that kept the patient in a continual state of in- 
toxication on the one hand, and on the other 
supplied. him with no stimulants at all. The 
records of science that do not come before the 
notice of the public contain the materials for a 
narrative of failure which have implicated the 
happiness and the lives of thousands of our 
fellow creatures. 

We now come to the consideration of failure 
in a profession which may be almost said to have 
sprung into existence within the memory of 
persons still living, and which is responsible for 
error of doctrine does not strike the minds of | the safety of nine-tenths of the community. We 
ordinary persons nowadays as the horrible| refer to the profession of engineering in its 
thing which it appeared to be at periods of our | relation to the travelling public. Asin the case 
history when fire and sword were the conse-| of Medicine, there is a strongly-marked dis- 
quences of its adoption. It would be difficult | tinction in kind between failures in the work of 
to find many men in England at present who| an engineer and those that occur in law or in 
would be able to work themselves into fever| theology. In the two former the laws of nature 
heat about such controversies as severed friend- | require to be dealt with, and a want of com- 

In so far as interested us personally, concludes | ships and separated households in the time of | pliance with their demand has results that are 
M. Charnay, we had attained our object ; we had | Cromwell. The novelist who attempted to draw| both material and practical. Fortunately the 
assured ourselves of the resemblance we had | such a contemporary picture as that of the Vicar | experience that can be derived erage, 9 "te 
‘uspected between the Brahminical and Budd-|of Wakefield, in which we find a consummate is of a character that them 
hist monuments of Java and the monuments of | literary artist like Goldsmith making use of mate- | available as a guide for the future, and here 
Pelenqué and Yucatan. rials that appear to us to be ridiculous, such as | again we find a close analogy between the more 

These resemblances are the following :—| the treatise against deuterogamy, would have to | insignificant failures which occur in private 
Coarse idols at Artza-Domas, near Buitenzarg, | go far afield before he found an original in the practice and those great disasters with which the 
ae of Mexico and Copan in » Nei ilure i i weenaneam a tee: Seamer sees © Oe 

uatemala; the pyramid, always used for of a Churchman to propagate sound doctrine bring | colamns newspapers. 
temple, with a flight of steps resembling oe : The arguments to be derived from these events 
to be found at Palenqué and in Yucatan; the are, fortunately, so definite as to be available for 
disposition of the temples, species of oratories all time coming, and by their proper application 
containing the i alone, with a subterranean of 
room for the priest to give his oracles; the 
same interior construction of the temples ; 
details of ornamentation, terraces, esplanades, 
the same as in Mexico and in Yucatan; and finally 
localisation in religious centres far from towns 
and cities, and forming of 
a at, Palengué, O and, later ont af 
the time of the conquest at Cozamel. 
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i of 
Buddhist countries by the Chinese priest, 
hian, in 415. This priest had gone i 
¢o India in the year 400, in search of sacred 
books, and on his return fifteen years later he 
‘was thrown by a a or by currents on to 
the coasts of Java. tells us the 
mans flourish in the island, but that the law of 
Buddha is not held muchin honour. This shows, 
in the first place, that Brahmanism had 
Buddhism, and that the monuments to which we 
have above referred did not then exist; 
belong, therefore, to a period posterior to the 
fourth century. 


& 


they were, and, if he is on the high road to 
preferment, his want of success is not likely to 
be a serious stumbling-block. As a rule the 
failures in the Law and the Church have neither 
of them any very serious consequences a8 
the material welfare of the community. 


that the experience gained by it is, or ought to 
be, the means of preventing the same accident 
from ever happening again. But as against this 
Archi- | consolation we must place the fact that in the 
race for wealth there will always be found a 
number of men who are willing to run any risks 
and ignore any number of warnings, in order to 
add to their ts. It is in this element of 
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been answered, he inquired what next'and what 
next, until the student had brought his imaginary 
patient into state of the most robust health. 

was only then that the unfortunate tyro 


the steam collier, Bywell Castle the night i br 
of September Srd, 1878, Pama hee a formed that the first dose would have} ambition of engineers — the cupidity of 
700 men, women, and children were on board; killed the object of his solicitude. Here we find azo beth tanlbed by Oe yey he 
of these about 550 were drowned, and 120 an issue that is in striking cotaneh So S87 Same sree ten. 2 onrtns rca ‘<> 
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tected. Hitherto the standing of the men whose 
names are identified with the triamphs of science 
Bu over the obstructions of nature have been 4 
Bt sufficient guarantee that everything that know- 
a ledge could desire or experience suggest would 
i be carried into practice. But the honesty 
: of purpose which is so often the characteristic 
if of pi in the world of practical science, 
: is apt to die with the men a part of whose 
' mature it had become. Even the traditions 
4 of their honesty are wth — neared 
| shipowners, in the early days of navigation by 
+ steam, would have found it very difficult to find 
shipbuilders who would have been willing to 
risk their reputation in order to supply their 
wants, and the same remark would apply to the 
early constructors of our railroads. It is sin- 
to be hoped that our engineers and con- 
tractors will continue, in the face of all tempta- 
tion, to support the reputation for good work- 
i manship which has earned for this country the 
; i position it has hitherto held, and that it may 
BE: never be necessary to inaugurate a system of 
inspection and ision which must not only 
fail to fulfil the purpose that belongs to honesty 
alone, but which will make them the objects of 
continual distrust as well. It is certain, how- 
ever, that if they lose the confidence of the 
public by running risks that are really criminal, 
something will require to be done in order to 
protect the lives of the travelling community in 
the years to come. 








THE BIRTH OF A STATUE. 


Tur enthusiast in sculpture will say that 
there is no production of art and workmanship 
that is at the same time so simple and complete 
as a beautifully-finished marble statue; and he 
will enunciate this with the thought before him 
of a lovely female figure, in accordance with 
the charmingly apt suggestion of our poet 
Burns,—“ Her ‘prentice han’ she tried on 
man,” &c, 

Such a work in beautiful marble does not 
yearn for colour any more than it does for voice 
; or movement. The Muse of Sculpture ventures 
{ but on the emulation of one phase of nature. It 
; is pure form, and form only, which she seeks in 
the most beautiful material which nature has 
elaborated to imitate herself; for the best 
statuary marble possesses just that degree of 
transparency which is the quality of healthy 
young flesh. Hence its especial fitness for the 
representation of poetic and refined human 
form, lovely, fresh, and pure, 

Beautiful white marble! How it was sought 
for by the ancients for their sculpture! The 
most familiar Grecian quarries were those of 
Attica and the isle of Paros. The Pentelic hills 
; of the former yielded the blocks for the Par. 
thenon and its statues and rilievi; while Mount 

Marpesus, in the Augean island, was explored in 

4 every direction for its precious and unspotted 
stores. These caverns still remain, admired by 
modern travellers as sources whence the monu- 
ments of ancient Greece derived their splendour. 
According to Pliny, these quarries were 80 deep 
that in the clearest weather the workmen were 
obliged to use lamps; from which circumstance 
the marble was sometimes called Lychnites, 
from having been worked by that light. 

The largest supply of statuary marbles 
for ancient Rome was obtained from the 
quarries on the west coast of Italy, in Tuscany, 
which are now called those of Carrara, but then 
bore the name of Luna, from the seaport at 
takes im dnvtity t's Gun Uf at oe 

irectly at the foot o 
cendrren village the marble 
on board shallow barks, and trans. 
at the neighbouring of Livorno, 
‘vessels of deeper burden Lente soa 
of the world. muare are now shout 
: quarries, among the most estee 
watch are those of Monte Otiaa Maun 
imo, Monte Sagro, Ravaccione, Cavetta, 
and Seravezza. But in the old times all 
marbles fro Le 
m this quarter went under the 
name of Luna, the ancient city of 
truria, which then gave its name to the gulf of 
zia. Whether the name was intrinsic or 
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It is, as may be supposed, somewhat 
tint than the Carrara, and is 
grain. The Venus in the Uffizii gallery, which 
“ enchants the world,” is in Parian marble; as 
also was that other Aphrodite of Cnidos, 4 
Praxiteles, which pare wat the - oe 
and which le e pilgrimages by 
ccean to ace. In respect to this work Lucian 
especially expressed his admiration beauty 
ont teeentiy of the marble. There ‘is in the 
British Museum a very fine small erm 
this marble in the form of a Psyche’s hold- 
ing a butterfly. It is, however, now 
away, as it has become very dirty. 
There has been a theory as to Nature’s mode 
of production of this Parian marble, which 
or may not be in accordance with the 
the day, but we venture to allude to 
is, that the white marble formations 
were the work of the unceasing percolation of 
water for ages through the limestone rock 
and around, into the hollow caverns in which 
was eventually discovered, by 
tites from above and 
meeting and becoming consolidated, 
last the result became 
ised material which 


5 


of it which was pure is now scooped out. 
of an inferior quality is said 
neighbouring island of Naxos, 
reported to remain in Paros. 
The above speculation 
formation of this marble 
from the quality of its 
in more than one 
very dense stalactite, but we 
support it further than by 
the theory of a naturalist 
ability. 
We hear now from the 
by actual experiment of modern 
carbonate of lime, heated under 


marble could be manufactured 
man, these experiments may, although 
point to the mode in which 
operations over vast ages, and in her 
la! , may have effected it. 

It is evident, however, that 
time ago, and probably was a 
it,and the sculptor ought to be 
obliged to her for the length of her 
and for the beauty of her selene ain 
sculpture would assuredly have 
of her crowning glory if she 
appeared in marble. Thus we 
its having been said that “ 
material for sculpture,—marble.” 

It must be acknowledged, 
poetry of sculpture is bound up 
it is that the ancient Greeks 
or more statues in bronze and 
rials as they did in marble. 
subjects they undertook were not 
of such gigantic size and vast 
they could not obtain blocks of marble: 
enough to contain them. 
sculpture, in its most refined 
phase, must be thought of as of 
little above it, not exceeding that which is called 
the heroic; elevated, 
The Supreme, who knew 
humas race, knew also the best size of which they 
should be made; and a mannikin and a 


equally depart, ate in opposite diseotions, 
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so earnestly sought for their sculpture that all | ception 
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boyish and yet earnest, and the whole figure is 
wery carefully modelled. There are two bust 
raits of eminent actresses; that of Mre. 
ancroft, by Count Gleichen, remarkably suc- 
cessful and one of the best busts in the 
Academy; and that of Miss Ellen Terry, by 
Mr. Brodie, a very agreeable bust, but not a 
very characteristic likeness; the face has been 
to some extent conventionalised with the view 
of gaining more classic and sculpturesque 
character, but to the impairing of life-like effect. 
Mr. Bruce Joy’s sitting statue of the late Chief 
Justice Whiteside has a great deal of force and 
dignity, though the features of the learned 
judge are decidedly not happily suited for 
sculpturesque treatment. Of Mr. Boehm’s 
colossal equestrian statue of Lord Napier of 
Magdala it is difficult to judge fairly in 80 con- 
fined a space; but we must candidly confess 
that we cannot discover anything remarkable in 
it except its size. His figure of “ Lord John 
Russell” (the title is thus given in the cata- 
logue) is very expressive as far as the head is 
concerned, but the figure conveys the impres- 
sion of a tall man, whether intentionally or not 
we cannot say, but if so, it is a mistake; the 
object of a portrait statue is to represent the 
man as he was, not as a sculptor thinks he 
should have been. 
Among the numerous busts in the sculpture- 
eer we may pick out “ Portrait of a Lady” 
1597), by Mr. G. Onslow Ford; “ H. Hubert, 
Esq.,” by Signor Fabbrucci, and Mr. Boehm’s 
“ Professor Ruskin,” a very clever bust, and, in 
certain sense, a good though not a pleasing 
Jikeness. Miss Alice Chaplin’s “ Feline Wrest- 
dera” is a remarkably clever study of cats, 
@ humble subject to conclude our notice with, 
but no one will dispute that in art a good 
cat is better than a bad heroic statue, however 
.@mbitious in intention. 








sHISTORICAL AND ANECDOTIC PICTURES 
IN THE PARIS “SALON.” 
A Panis Salon is never without in a large 


“number of historical and anecdotic subjects : this 


year, however, there is not so large a number 
as usual, though there are quite enough to try 
the average visitor's historic recollections. 
There are, of course, numerous familiar inci- 
dents and famous historic characters repre- 
sented. M. Bastien-Lepage’s “Joan of Arc” 
is one of these. M. Bastien-Lepage is at the 
present moment not a little justly popular, not 
alone on the banks of the Seine, but in London. 
He is still very young, a defect which, however, 
~will soon correct itself, and which we must also, 
“we suppose, take as an excuse for many short- 
“comings evident in his work. While his Joan 
of Arc is perhaps the best Joan of Arc that 
“has yet been represented either on canvas or 
in marble, the “ Maid of Orleans” remains yet 
“to be conceived. Itis in this direction that the 
representation of historical subjects leads, and 
‘will lead to some interesting resulte. The 
“painter who prepares himself for such a task 
‘by a previous course of reading and study in 
‘the library and museum will naturally not 
i position to conceive his picture 
‘but will find his mind more enlarged than it 
‘can ever be by the mere traditional repetition 
of the usual historical subjects. In the work 
of M. Bastien-Lepage, agreeable as is the 
picture as a whole, vigorous and original as is 


the treatment, apart from the defects which | i 


the technical critic cannot fail to detect, it is 
possible to quarrel with the painter's i 

of Joan of Arc. These io Ss the dias the 
young peasant girl a more than slight suspicion 
of madness; nothing in the tradition attached 
to her name, nor in her too famous trial, pointe 
to this explanation of her conduct; her 
was rather over-wrought and nervous. 
contemporary evidence tells 
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sounds which the Lorraine girl heard calling 
her to drive the English out of her country. 
But the sterling qualities of M. Bastien-Lepage’s 
work will doubtless gain for him, if not this 
year the much-coveted “ Prix da Salon,” at least 
a high recompense. The which the 
artist so successfully obtains in all his works is 
here again remarkable, bathing every object 
with transparency; the figure of the peasant 
girl is masterly in its treatment and exactitude, 
it is only portions of the landscape 
which are clearly open to criticism from a 
technical point of view. 

M. Bastien- 
been affected by the desire so noticeable in 
many of his brother artists to scenes 


present form of Government in France took its 
origin. Marats, Camille Desmoulins, Charlotte 
Cordays, Roman tyrants, Charles V., and several 
Bonapartes, may be found scattered about the 
galleries, together with a whole crowd of anec- 
dotic and historical scenes of the 
period which closed the last century. P. 


day, a desire to please the public, but in the 
case of the French Salon, an evident bid made 
ne egret aen on Should this prove to 
be the case, it would explain the unsatisfactory 
results obtained in so many instances. There is 
a large school of critics who urge that the 
painter of subjects taken from past histcry are 
* es”; that our every 

ample opportunities to the ly historical 
painter. Our daily existence offers, undoubtedly, 
many striking incidents which more than one 
painter has recognised, bat routine and the 
public require the historical painter to choose 
his subjects from what in our school-days we 
looked upon as true history. So it is that 
modern exhibitions present two distinct classes 
of historical painters, each worthy of i 
The range of subjects taken by the former of 
these two groups is no small one; indeed, in one 
case, we have represented by M. Carmon, on 
huge canvas, the dramatic scene of “ Cain’s Ex- 
pulsion with his Family,” in which the painter 
has admirably succeeded 
the uncomfortable character of both the social 
and natural conditions of our planet at that dis- 


co 


year in no remarkable picture 

rican, Mr. Blashfield, shows no less conception of 
“The Deliverance of a Besieged City,” a some- 
what difficult subject to handle. “ A Sacrifice 
to Aisculapius,” by M. Popelin, is a charming 
representation of an always pleasing subject, 
the sacrifice of the customary cock on a deli- 
cately-sculptured altar. Rome fares better than 
Greece in this year’s Salon, M. Motte’s “César 
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has evidently in no way | su 


connected with the great events in which the 


stirring | antique amp ora, w 


dramatic _ ntation of Pes ee 
subject “ Orestes y furies, we 
shall have dism we believe, all the more 


ligently represented as a tub, deserves mention. 

_ nat into more modern times ; 

we have - Dawant’s picture a representa- 

tion of the eleventh century, of which, bowever, 

a reference to the catalogue alone convinces 

one; the scene is the amende honorable of the 
H 


of ice. romantic story of our once power- 
fal ally Charles the Rash, to whom 
as wife by Edward IV., is re- 


usa Charles V., Motley’s hero ; and M. Zier 
an aeident in the life of Charles VI. of France, 
“the well-beloved,” our old enemy in the famous 
wars in which a rape ve ni 
were in possession where young Henry 
England was crowned in Notre Dame; bat 
M. Zier’s incident is of one of the periods of 
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before one's eyes. Marat, who figures in half s| THE ARCHITECTURE OF LONDON IN | that he was obliged to give i 

to give it up to the ki» 
: seers rene gt oe THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.* who had expressed a desire to live. thene. is ie 
leas than three times and in three different BY LAWRENCE SAYER, y. eegpli ney dee plage os pd 


“ Let us take a walk down Fleet-street, Sir,” | passage in Storer’s “ Metrical History 

’ of ol- 

remarked Dr. Johnson to Oliver Goldsmith. ” (1599), in hich ollowin 

How this high-minded. man loved to wander [aes — » - eta eonanies’ - 
thoronghfare, with its almost} « where faithful 

ondlees isbyrinthian courts and passages! In|  Westhiogrvepresiesst hemeoe clean” 

the good old times it was quite the habitué séjour} 4nd ice ners he bude bad efore 


tty (a purely imaginary of eminent men, no doabt. Being so closely with learned masses 
; : . Bat by his death imperfect and defaced,” 

Roland), with man po a a a | aentes ease ape beg se A.“ White Hall” is bolioved to havo been erected 

P , whe:is in M.| knowledge.” Whestaiane very “elysiam by Wolsey, and the etymology of thename arose 

ergolese tales of misery and wretched. from the fresh appearance of the building, when 


ness that iniquit Prison 
known literary depicted ouse. Upon Wo s fall, in 1529, the nam 
Happily, wpoa the demolition of the building | of York-place was forbidden by Heory's court. 
laws which were so strenuous vanished with it We find Shakspeare alludes to this very in- 
into the dark obscurity of forgotten ages. stance, in his play of “ Henry VIII.,” where one 
the close of his reign Henry VIL | of the takduste,- 


caused to be built that magnificent specimen 
; for of the Tador st 4 “* Bo she parted 
sare.eo than Mi. le Blant’s* Batelilon Catvé,” | Westminster, “hinh foros of sash tations Te Yorn place oh wd a 
amen a = and exquisite buildinge he and Bishop Fox let Gent.—Sir, ’ 
white cockades” of the coun first, aa is reported, learned in France, and| For Snes the Cardinal fol, thet tite's lost: 
a ee try | brought with them into Raplanls*.- Oyeele "Tie now the King’s, and called White Hall. 
. a Armand- . ves us an Hist. of Britaine.) It was added to the apse of 8rd Gent.—I know it ; 
nglish subject of some interest, —- young | the Abbey, and is approached by anambulatory| But ’tis so lately alter’d that the old name 
George IV. as Prince of Wales in review | around the chapel of Edward the Confessor.| _1* “es bout me.” 
the Grenadiers (1777). We might only object |The roof is composed of that very remarkable| At this time the king caused many alterations 
to be made inthe palace. An Actof Parliament 


the king had caused to be 
elaborately- erected a large mansion-place and house; and 
embellished oak seats, bearing decided tokens | 2p0m the soil and ground thereof he had “ most 
of the excellence of wood-carving craft in the oo any Arwarcesaners Apoanrny and edified 
i hs and distinct, beantifal, costly, and pleasant 
quaint and curious, each a different buildings, and mansions.” And ad- 
pic- “tar 2 —e a and environed pollen grey fo pac sega 
some it round wi i 
Peng a a cae what a coarse nature. Near the centre enviro w rick and stone, and 
or two exceptions, seem simply to have gone 


chapel, | Westminster was, and had been long since, in 
which and 





| minate in pinnacles, or mitred cupolas studded deemed and designated the King’s Palace of 
with crockets and gurgoyles of a most grotesque Westminster. Henry at this time prevailed 
character. The tomb we have pre men. | Upon Hans Holbein to leave his native country, 
i t Torigiane, |for the splendour and pomp of his court, and 
who was the sedulous instructor of our artists | be was certainly treated with great courtesy 
in modelling heads of brickwork, which became | 924 respect. Holbein it was who designed the 
such a prevalent feature for embellishing the | stand house which was erected in front of 


exteriors of the Tudor mansions. the 
Upon the accession of Henry VIII. to the|yard. It was constructed of small square 
throne in 1509, the Tador period of architecture | 8tones and flint boulder, presenting two different 
i i interesting | Colours, both of which were glazed and disposed 
beauty. were. the fine structures which | 2 & tesselated manner. Upon each of the fronts 
rose rapidly industrious minds and | Were four naturally-coloured busts standing in 
hands. Alas! the despoilers have since swept cizcular cavities ; they were executed in moulded 
away some of the many excellent examples, clay, and in all probability the work of Torri. 
; . eaigh tak te cin stint» syncs 
possible to discover traces in old and beautiful . e @ spacious 
work. In this monarch’s reign, the Tudor gallery to the old “ Plaisance” at Greenwich, 
i — which was one of gre ae a 
namerous dwelling-houses in ¢ London. . lor buildings con- 
i i Navigon as sisted principally of a ground-plan around o 


| 
i 


| 
Ht 


the young painter high in the French school of | likewise at W Charing-cross,—or, as it 

the nineteenth centary, was then but, the village of Charing,—and the|@uadrengular ares, which was 
umerous other anecdotic pictures we have | gurroundings of Westminster, to which we shall | Dy ® lofty gateway surmounted by battlements, 
more lofty angular turrets projecting 


b ion to revert This and 
fave occasion later on. wep | from the face of the wall. This, undoubtedly, 
was 
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diagonals. 
for the reception of busts in moulded clay, as 
exemplified in Holbein’s gateway at Whitehal!. 
Upon the walls were inserted various members 
fantastic architecture, “sach as supporters, 
and escocheons of arms,” al! 
moulded in baked clay, and treated with great 
akill and artistic feeling. Theclusters of chimneys 
were very remarkable for their richness, covered 
interstices and heterogeneous patterns. 
There are many more examples of the Tudor 
‘ estminster. dla began pase went 
York-place was, for some considerable time, the as this was the princi nd most beau 
residence of Cardinal Wolsey learn le of architecture in the sixteenth century, 
= be a oe ao nob think that any bop been mis- 
© To which © prise was awarded by the Council of the i coateenplees prening 


aor atti eons akebeben irom Meocy VIL Okepal, A strange idea existed in these large Tador 
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- | mouldings. : 
The houses Nos. 81 pepe eu Ye Ye 
) | Without are Elizabethan. Uponone the fronts 
of these was placed, on a panel, the date 1590. 

Btill-alley, Artillery-lane, and numerous streets 
and courts in this locality, boasted good examples 
of Elizabethan 
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indows were largely used in this century and 
the preceding one, as a MS. from the College 
of Arms tells us relating to a feast given in 
the hall of Richmcnd Palace,—“ Against that his 
grace had supped the hall was addressed and 
goodlie beseene, and a rich cupboard set there- 
upon in a bay window of nine or ten stages and 
haunces of height, furnished and falfilled, with 
gots, sylver, and — gilt.” These bays con- 
sisted of five parts of an octagon. 

In the reign of Queen Mary, the hall of Gray’s- | the 
ian was commenced, but not completed until 
Elizabeth came to the throne, 1560. It is 
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these sixteenth-century halls. Panelled wains- 
coting runs around the lower extremities of the 
chamber, being surmounted by a group of well- 
executed mouldings. The oak-timbered ‘roof is 
very fine; it is divided into six bays by seven 
moulded collar-beams, abutting the principal 
rafters three-quarters of their length; at this 
point of intersection there is an octagonal piece 
mortised and tenoned into the collar-beam, ter- | The 
fe minating with a moulded pendant. From the 
i right of this a piece intersects another exactly 
: arene thus forming a kind of depressed over ai re 
o the left of the suspending pendant is a cu 1 { ‘ 

piece, which rests upon a moulded stone corbel. | the main chapel, is believed to be the nave-arch| ‘Sweedon’s- passage, 
The screen of the hall is supported by six pillars | of the prototypical monastic church. The 

of the Tuscan order, with caryatides supporting 
the cornice. The hall is lighted by an excellent 
ee louvre upon the top; it formerly possessed a 
ayn dial with the motto, Luz Dei lex Dei. The 
; windows bear rich cognizances of Burleigh, 
Lord Verulam, Sir Nicholas Bacon, the famons 
Bi. Judge Jenkins, and others. It possesses some 
fii good paintings of King Charles I., Charles II., 
fj James II., Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Bacon, and 
il 
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with roses, foli and shields, 
An equilateral arch at the east 
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: ene Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
; mcn. 
4 In Bishopagate-street there were many grand 
old relics of the sixteenth century, comet of 

ri which are still ‘extant ; one of these being the 
| “ Sir Pan] Pindar,” so called from a great City 
} merchant of that name residing there in the 
i reign of JamesI. The house was built towards 
bia the close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
ae interior of ot the rooms, upon the first floor, 

} was very richly embellished with a 

ceiling. The chimneypiece was tome oF ak 
and stone, elaborately carved; upon the breast 
j of the chimney, in a panel, was the subject of 
Hercules and Atlas supporting an egg-shaped 

globe. Immediately beneath this was a tablet 
representing a stag-hunt. The sides of the 
chimneypiece were wrought with quaint and 
curious meting a lower portions of the room 
were covered with panelled oak wainscoting, 
surmounted by a richly-carved cornice. In the 
centre of the exterior elevation was a semi- 
circular window of three lights, with richly- 
carved panels below the sills. The window 
was divided in the centre by a transom, and 
filled with leaded diagonal casements. Upon 
— side of this projected a similar window. 

ouse is the most 

in Loner. perfect type of its kind 
any of the neighbouring houses internal! 

are very richly treated with ornament. rf 
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particularly noticeable, and near! rfect, con. 
sisting of a ign in the sontre, ilies 
trating the Sacrifice of A beantiful series 
radiates from this to the extremities of the room. 
Generally, the work comprises various figures 
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to a practical case, such as 
the wall, it is clear that each 
bear half the cost of any 
650 states, “ Hvery 
party-wall to be 

defray the expense of: 


common enclosure, and 


demnity against 
additional building.” 


of this second class, without 
the description, which is obvious. — 
fore, such a state of things as this is in existence, 
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b, | action, was quickly overruled, and the question 
has now entered an active state of progress; a 
committee is being formed to inquire into all 
the details of the case, as gathered from various 
manufacturers, large companies, and employers 
of hands. Some weeks since a deputy laid 
before the French Chamber no fewer than thirty- 
seven petitions, emanating from a large number 
of workmen and women of Lyons, demanding, 
first, the acknowledgment of their trade com- 
mittees (chambres syndicales), and, further, the 
. | formation of a fand which should protect them 
against the casualties of sickness, want of work 
and old age, “ in order,” the petition urged, “ that 
those empl in » commerce, and 
agricultare shall be placed in the same position 
as the functionaries of the State who benefit by 
a system of which we demand the extension.” 

In the Paris building world no small interest 
has been roused by a recent decree of the Pre- 
fect of the Seine regarding the revision of the 
tariff of the prices of building materials, termed 
in France the série. This série, to which refe- 
rence has been made in these pages, is an official 
document in which are marked the current 
prices of all building materials, wages, &c. From 
time to time the série has to be revised, and at 
the present moment this revision is occupying 
the attention of a delegation of the various 
branches of the building i Tt would 
appear that the série is intended to be regarded 
strictly as an official document regulating the 
charges of contractors for Government and 
municipal buildings; but custom has taken it as 
the scale in all private transactions. The pre- 
fectorial decree above referred to, and published 
in a recent number of the Bulletin du Minis- 
tére des Travaue publics, commences b i 
the irregularity of this action. 


Société Centrale 


bricklayers, stone-dressers, equrers, plasterers, 
&c.; paviors, tilers, plumbers, &c.; carpenters, | 


joiners, parqueters ; cm rete: en gla- 
&c. The resolutions of these under- 
ear ann 







by the City Corporatio 
commenced, and the necessary 
works, in the construction of temporary shops 


























PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF THE 
HANWELL CEMETERY. 
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La po gageadorypa smasens would have to be dis- 
ata much earlier period. It was ultimately 
referred to the surveyor to report as to whether 
the price for the land was a fair one. 








THE NEW LEADENHALL MARKET. 


Tue erection of the new Leadenhall Market 
ion will now shortly be 
preliminary 


the several tenants during the erection of 


for 
the new building, are now in progress. The 
sale 


for 
the first instance be 


will in displaced. These 
temporary are in course of erection on the 
east side of old leather-market, and are 


from Leadenhall-street. They will 
utilised for the accommodation of the tenants 
antil the new building, which is intended to be 
erected in sections, is entirely completed. 

The designs, which have been prepared by 
Mr. Horace Jones,the City Architect, show that 
the reconstracted market will bea spacious struc- 
tare. It will also be the means of openiug out 
a much and more direct communica- 
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stone. We 
new market the exhibi- 

tion and sale of dogs and other live ani 

except poultry, will be altogether prohibited. 
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THE MIDLAND COMPANY’S NEW DOCK 
AND RAILWAY WORKS AT POPLAR. 
THE eam ay ay ppen's ship: 

building-yard, at @ large dock an 

moore ‘depdt, by the Midland Railway 

Company, is one of the most comprehensive 

and costly undertakings which this enterprising 

company has yet effected within the metropolis. 

For many years past, the spacious area of land 

on which the railway company’s works are now 

in progress was well known as one of the most 


at an outlay of nearly 100,0001, on Messrs. 
Wigram relinquishing the ship- building business. 
During the last two years some hundreds of 
artisans, labourers, and excavators have been 
employed in converting the site for its future 
intended 
dock and quays, with dock-gate entrances from 
the Thames, together with locks; also railway 
lines intersecting the area of the depét, which 
is connected with the London and Blackwall 
Railway by a branch line, forming a junction 
with the main Blackwall line a short distance 
from the Poplar Station. There will be immense 
blocks of warehouses in connexion with a net- 
work of rails for the accommodation and stowage 
of railway trucks and wagons. In i 

out the works an enormous amount of excava- 
tion has been necessary, not only in order to 
form the water area of the dock, but also for 
the foundations and deep basement of the ware- 
houses, as well as for the railway, which is brought 
into the depét on an ascending gradient from 
the low-level of the Blackwall line. This branch 
line has already been completed, with the ex- 
ception of the laying down of the permanent 
metals. After leaving the Blackwall line the 
branch is carried under Brunswick-road, which 
runs paralle] with the depdt in the direction of 
the Thames, this thoroughfare crossing over the 
branch by a brick and iron bridge, containing 
two openings, about 24 ft. in width each. Pass- 
ing under this bridge the railway enters the 
depdt, intersecting it about the centre, and is 
continued in a southern direction, on a rising 


gradient, until it reaches the high-ground level | i 


of the depét and the quay-space surrounding 
the dock. The retaining walls on each side of 
the railway are faced with yellow brick, and 
have Staffordshire blue brick copings. The 
dock, which has also already been formed, occu- 
pies a large space on the north-east side of the 
depét. It is upwards of 25 ft. in depth from 
the level of the quays, the dock-walls being 
faced with blue Staffordshire brick, and having 
massive blocks of granite for copings. The 
lock is also in an advanced state towards com- 
pletion, and a coffer-dam is at present in course 
of construction, p to the erection of 
the river-wall of the dock and entrance-gates. 
The warehouses will occupy a spacious area on 
the north-west side. The excavations for the 
foundations and basement portion of these in- 
tended buildings are finished, and the basement: 
walls, like those of the dock, are faced with blue 
Staffordshire bri 


warehouses will be strictly fireproof, as well as 
all the several floors above, the ground-floor 
being composed of iron girders and plates, and 
vaulted brickwork, resting on massive iron 
columns in the basement, at present in 
course of erection. It is estimated that up- 
wards of 8,000 tons of iron will be used in the 
Construction of the warehouses and sheds, and 
already there is an immense i 

material on the qeuety of this 


, the works consisting of a | ago 


to be able to ship large q 








THE FULHAM NEW INFIRMARY. 


the enlargement of the 
pliance with the demands of the 

ment Board, by using the present infirmary. 
The estimated coat of 
50,1301. The Guardians 
of the last-named plan. Atthe last of 
the Board, however, a report was by 
the clerk of the steps taken to erect an infir- 


The report stated that a committee of the 
guardians had been appointed, who had retained 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. T. D. Baker, architect, of Kidderminster, 
has just died, after an illness of only a few 
hours’ duration. 

Mr. Thomas J. Oddy, formerly Assistant Sar- 
veyor to the Corporation of Brighton, and subse- 
quently engaged in building on his 
own account, committed suicide on the 11th inst. 
by throwing himself under a railway 
train. He was fifty-three ‘years of The 
coroner's jory returned a verdict to the effect 
that the deceased destroyed himself whilst in 
an unsound state of mind. 

Karl Heinrich Hermann, historical painter, 
died at Berlin on the 30th ult. He 
member of the Royal Academies of 
Berlin, Munich, and Dresden. He was 
of Dresden, and a pupil of the 


subsequently to the 
dorf, under Armnttns He was 
Gétzen 
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for the whole range of buildings, has not been 
even commenced. 

The Israelite of Brassels have gone 
to work ip @ more and more 


presents 
Jewish New Year’s-day, the moment chosen 
being the time when the precentor elevates the 
rolls of the Law, and the choir, accompanied by 
con Yeas’ Feast ( shane, the bnginning 
ew * 
of the lunar year, the usual Jewish reckoning), 
next to the Day of Atonement (Your Kippour) 
the most important of Jewish holidays, is a time 
for reflection. The orthodox Israelite 


inwardly on this , to jad 
entirely forgetting Awe = 
cerning human affairs, 


the entablature of the Delpbian tem and 
which Socrates with St a 
impressed upon his disciples, corresponds to the 

to Jewish New Year's 
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-| forty-five plote, was sold last week 


THE BUILDER. 





THE CHAMPION HALL ESTATE AT 
SYDENHAM. 
SALE OF BUILDING SITES, 


rad 


®, containing between 14 and 15 acres, 
just been lai out for building upon. 
in 
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the sites on which dwelling-houses 
erected were likewise sold some time since. 


The second portion of the sites, contain 


. 
a 


Greyhound, ia Sydenham, by Messrs. Stuart 
Barker & Son, when there was a large 
of persons connected with the building trade. 
The property was described as having frontages 
to the high road from Sydenham to Forest-hill 
and Lewisham, and the new roads leading there- 


| 


the plots will shortly be sold. 
building on the estate will be in active 
during the approaching summer. 








BRICKS AND CONCRETE FROM SLAG. 

Tus disposal of the enormous output of slag 
or scoria from blast-farnaces has always been 
one of the serious difficulties of the iron trade. 
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great toughness, 

ly im by age. 
There are now two machines fully employed, 
making about 130,000 bricks weekly, consuming 
250 of slag-sand, and 30 tons of selenitic 
lime oxides. 


The preparation of this selenitic lime forms a 
necessary branch of the business. It is made in 


per cent. of raw gypsum, 10 
per cent, of iron oxides calcined. These are all 
ground together, under edge-ranners, into a fine 
dry powder. The composition is then passed 
through a fine sieve, 24 meshes to the inch; it 

the brick-press. To each 
bricks, 


6 owt. of this lime is used; no 
sufficient being held in suspen- 
slag-sand to thoroughly moisten the 
fact, it is no uncommon thing to find a 
water flowing from the brick-press 
equeezed out of the sand. The 
in the manufacture is very small ; 
bricks are once upon the bar- 
the waste is not more than 1} per cent. 
rate of ion, there is a 
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of slag for this one article alone 
14,000 tona per annum. The weight 
bricks is about 30 per cent. lighter 
than ordinary red ones,—9 in. by 4} in. by 2} 
in.,—weighing only 2} tons per thousand. 
Another interesting feature in connexion with 
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CHELSEA SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 


As thane ising ott eaeeied 
of Works, the Bridges 
that inasmuch as the engineer had reported that 








gette suggested 
should be applied to for tenders, viz., ee. 
Andrew Handyside & Oo,, The Bridge 
Roofing Company, Young & Co., Appleby, 
Morowood & Go Tense & Gn, Cochrane & Ce 
Dadley), and Brassey | . 
the pie a of Mr. John Jones, the of 
Crawshay, Head, & Oy., of Gateshead, was in- 
cluded in the list, the having no objec- 
tion. On the recom of the committee 
being formally moved by Mr. Selway, Mr 
Edwards moved, and Mr. Turner seconded, that 
the work be thrown open to unlimited com- 
petition, and that advertisements be issued for 
tenders. Mr. Richardson, Mr. Lawmin, and 


using the bridge wys eo largely in > 
onmaionss of material and reliability of work. 
manship were far to be preferred to the 
chance of saving a few pounds by entrusting 
the work to firms ly of less repute. 
The failure of the Bridge was cited as 
@ reason for extreme caution in dealing with 
such matters, and it was urged by Mr. Joner, 
in terms almost identical with the words 
used in our article (“The Theory and Practice 
of Ing 
limit to the extent to which ion could be 
carried, however vigilant Sir Joseph Baza'gette 
and his subordinates might and doubtless 
would be. Mr. Selway, in replying on the dis- 
cussion, said that the Board would be taking 
upon itself a serious responsibility if, in a matter 
of such importance, it ran counter to the sugges- 
tions of the engineer. E one of the firms 
named had achieved, apd desire to main- 
tain, a character for excellence of workmanship 
and material in such structures, and most pro- 
bably would not send in tenders if the competi- 
tion were to be thrown open to smaller firms, 
and firms which had yet to make their reputa- 
tion. The amendment was negatived by a large 
majority, and the recommendation of the com- 
mittee was adopted. 








SOCIETY FOR PHOTOGRAPHING RELICS 
OF OLD LONDON, 


_ Tats Society is doing good work, and has 
just now issned a fresh series. “There is an old 
hall, a beautifal specimen of the architecture of 
James's time; an old hall? many old halls; old 
staircases; old passages; old chambers deco- 
rated with old portraits, walking in the midst of 
peor nr ny, as it were, in the early seven- 
senth century.”” Thus wrote Thackeray of the 
Charterhouse, in one of the many cumans i 
which he celebrates the “Grey Friars” 
“Smiffle” of his early youth. Few public 
buildings in London are of equal interest with 
the Charterhonse, either on the grounds of his- 
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Lannea Saitee encom on 
nown ‘or this it 
was determined, with the kind permission of the 


Rev. Dr. Currey, the present master, to make 

the old buildings of the Charterhouse the subject 

of the sixth year’s issue of the Society. The 

subjects, twelve in number, are:— 
Preachers’ 


The Cloisters, The walls are of the 
the old mon llortons by the Dal of 
Norfolk are by the date 1571 in the 


D This hall is meinly the work of 
the Dake of N 
pers orfolk, whose initials, with 


ion”) last week, that there was a! 
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the same date as that in the interior of the 
Great Hall. 

The Governor’s Room. Herein all probaLility 
Qaeen Elizabeth kept her court when she came 
te London from Hatfield on her accession ; here, 
too, James on his accession held a court. 

Entrance to the Chapel. On the wall to the 
left, not shown in the photograph, are tablets in 
memory of Leech and Thackeray. And 

The Founder's Tomb. 

_ The photographs, by Mr. Dixon, are printed 
in permanent aatotype, from negatives nee by 
the newest photographic processes. 

The subscription for the dozen is but a guinea. 








COMPETITIONS. 

Pendlebury Orphanage, Stockport.—The lega- 
tees of the late Sir Ralph Pendlebury, knt., 
have just selected the designs of Mr. J. W. 
Beaumont, of Manchester, for a new orphan- 
age,—part of the Pendlebury Charity Scheme,— 
the erection of which is to be proceeded with 
immediately on a plot of land at Heaton Norris, 
Stockport, at a cost of about 6,0001. Five 
architects were requested to submit plans. The 
building will comprise a to accommodate 
about 400 persons, day-rooms for the children, 
apartments for master and matrons, and the 
necessary offices. The style adopted is Tudor, 
and the building will be carried out in deep 
red stock bricks, with stone dressings. There 
will be a tower over the front entrance about 
80 ft. high. 

Bop'ist Chapel, Hereford. — No fewer than 

thirty-six architects have submitted designs for 

the Baptist Chapel about to be erected in 
Commercial.road, Hereford. The committee 
think that the design submitted by Mr. George 
Cowley Haddon, Hereford, and the one by 
Mr. John Johnson, of London, are most likely 
to meet their wishes, but on the merits of 
each there is an equal division, and conse- 
quently they have asked these gentlemen 
to unite and act together as joint architects, 
to which they assent. 

Tunstall Board Schools.—At a recent meeting 
of the Wolstanton School Board the designs 
sent in in public competition for the school 
premises, with board-room and offices, which 
are to be erected in the centre of the town of 
Tunstall, were adjudicated upon, and the Board 
uvanimously adopted those submitted by Mr. 
G. B. Ford, of Burslem. The Board have 
already erected five groups of schools in various 
parts of their extensive district. In each in- 
stance the designs were thrown open to publis 
competition, and in each Mr. Ford was the 
successfal competitor, aud carried out his 
design. 

Stockton Board Schoolse.—At a special meet- 
ing of the Stockton School Board on the 13th 
inst., an application from Messrs. Alexander & 
Henman, architects, asking to be allowed to 
send in competitive plans for the erection of a 
proposed school in Bowesfield-lane, was dis- 
cussed. At a previous meeting of the Board 
it was agreed to ask Messrs. Weatherell & 
Moses, and Mr. Eugene E. Clephan to amend 
the plans which they had sent in, so as to 
make them accord with the requirements of 
the Board. The Board decided to inform 
Messrs. Alexander & Henman that as they were 
among the original competitors they might 
send in amended plans. 





THE DISPUTE AS TO A CHIMNEY AT 
THE “CRITERION.” 


of Works, the Building Act Committee presented 

the following report on this dispute :— os 
“In pursuance of the resolation of the Board of the 

i had under consideration the 

inst., your committee have — ~ 

or the district of St. James’s, Westmin- 

architect, with 


trict 

. Thomes Verity, to 
Sar” coashen ;ction of a chi -ateck at the ‘ . 
Restaurant ia Piccadilly. matter was reported on 
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THE RECENT FIRE IN GRAY’S-INN-ROAD. 
FIREPROOF DWELLINGS FOR WORKMEN. 


Tue fire which occurred on the premises of 
Messrs. F. Sage & Co. on the 7th inst., and 
which was referred to in our last, calls to mind 
that in our volume for 1862, p. 890, a fire on 
the same or nearly the same site is recorded. 
On the west side of the area of the fire which 
took place in 1g6a ot! a stand, the 

q ving ” el Lodging Honses, 
erected, by the Society for enentind the Con. 
dition of the Labouring Classes, in Portpool- 
lane. These buildings, as we stated at the 
time, ate fireproof. The rooms are arched with 
brickwork, the stairs and railings are of slate, 
stone, and iron, the window-frames, however, 
being of wood. These, on the occasion of the 
fire nearly eighteen years ago, were cut away 
by the firemen with their axes. The roof was 
partly burnt, and if the building had been con- 
stracted without any attempt to procure com- 
peeatirs immunity from fire, there is little 

that it would have been entirely destroyed, 
for the flames from the neighbouring premises 
rushed in at the windows and swept along the 
ceilings of the rooms. The same block of 
ee again, by the recent fire at Messrs. 
age’s, ex to a similar ordeal, witb, 
are glad to able to record (on the au- 
thority of Mr. Henry M. Eyton, the architect to 
Soci:ty), equally satisfactory results. On 
© occasion of the late fire, not one of the 
rooms was injured, with the exception of the 
window-sashes and some of the inmates’ furni- 
ture, and none of the doors were injured, except 
by the firemen breaking them open. If the 
“ Thapkegiving” Buildings had m built in 
the ordinary non-fireproof manner it is probable 
that not a vestige of them would have been 
left, as the heat was so intense that the mortar 
bas perished in the joints of the brickwork. 
These buildings have now withstood the severe 
test of two large fires, so that they may fairly 
claim to be considered fireproof. 
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SEWAGE FARMS. 


Tue report of the judges (Mesers. Baldwin 
Latham, Clare Sewell Read, and Thomas H. 


Thoursfield) appointed by the Royal Agricultural 


Society to adjudicate the prizes in the Sewage 
Farm Competition in 1879, has been published 
in the last number of the Society’s Journal (vol. 
xvi. parti.). Two prizes, each of the value of 
1001., were offered ; one in Class I. for the beet 
managed sewage farm utilising the sewage of 
not more than 20,000 people; and another, in 
Class II. for the best managed sewage farm 
utilising the sewage of more than 20,000 
le 


In Class I. they submitted that the sewage 
farm of the Corporation of Belfast, managed by 
Mr. J. H. Collett, and that of Wrexham, farmed 
by Lieut.-Colonel Alfred 8. Jones, V.C., were 
equal in merit, and, therefore,'they adjudicated 
the prize to them jointly. 

In Class II., for farms utilising the sewage of 
20,000 people, they adjudicated the prize to the 
Earl of Warwick, for the Leamington Sewage 
Farm, managed under the direction of Captain 
Fosbery, the Barl of Warwick’s agent, by Mr. 
Fongh, the bailiff. They also strongly advised 
that a second prize should be given in this class 
to Mr. R. J. Brundell, in connexion with the 
sewage farm of Doncaster, which they considered 
“an admirable example of thrifty management, 
and as showing how sewage can be applied to 
general farming. They are of opinion that it 
would be an invidious position for the sewage 


conclusion of the report, the sanitary 

: farming is considered, and a 
ven, showing the number of persons 
working on the farms, the num- 
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ALLEGED SEWAGE DEPOSITS IN THE 
THAMES. 
IMPORTANT AWARD BY THE ARBITRATORS. 


Ar the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on the 14th inst., the Works and General 
Parposes Committee re that they had 
learned from the Solicitor that the solicitors of 
the Thames Conservators were not prepared t 
pay the moiety of the arbitrators’ and umpires 
charges of the award in the arbitration case 
between the Board and the Conservators, and 
the committee, acting under the advice of the 
Solicitor, recommended the Board to pay the 
moiety in question, in order that the award 
might be taken up. They therefore recom- 
mended that a cheque for 1,7321. 10s. be drawn 
on the general account in favour of Messrs. 
Radcliff & Co. 

Mr. Dresser-Rogers moved that a cheque be 
drawn as recommended by the committee. 

Mr. Richardson remarked that the Board had 
already drawn a cheque for 1,7001. for one moiety 
of the costs of these i The Thames 
Conservators made a distinct charge against the 
Board, and it was only reasonable to suppose 
that the Conservators would have paid at least 
one moiety of the expenses of the inquiry they 
had brought about. But to their surprise the 
Board were now told that the Conservators 
would not pay their moiety of the costs, because 
they did not want to take up the award. In 
other words, the Conservators did not want to 
know what was the result of an investigation 
that they had themselves caused to be in- 


stituted. 
The motion was to, and at a later 


stage of the meeting the award was read by the 
Solicitor. It is in the following terms :— 

“ Having made this our re we now determine :— 

That the Barking and Halfway Reaches, where the three 
banks are situated, are now better for navigation than _— 
were before the outfalls were opened ; that is to say, ¥ 
of greater tonnage and greater draught of water can now 
steam up or down, or can now be towed up or down the 
river, then the vessels which could in these manners 
before the dredging was executed ; but at times, viz., near 
low-water, “sailing-vessels of a certain draught of water 
cannot make as long ‘ boards’ when tacking to beat up or 
down the river as they could before the banks came into 
existence. In this limited sense only do we determine the 
banks to be obstructions to the navigation. 

That each of the three banks has arisen from the 
dredging operations in Barking and Halfway Reaches, 
ae a ae of the Thames, or sanc- 
ti by them, su ging operations having removed 
material and having increased the sectional one of the 
river, and altered the direction of the flow of the currents 
and tide, so as te produce « diminis! mote fe those 
parts fg v= nae ated -vepecerertne i , thereby 
causing @ deposition of matter suspended in the river, and 
the formation of the three banks, . 

That the water in the tidal ion of the Thames 
tains a considerable amount matter, 
partly from the vasins of the Thames and its trib 
partly from the washing away of the foreshores of the ti 
estuary where unprotected, partly from material brought 
up from the mouth of the river by the flood tide, partly 
from sand and mud stirred up in the course of i 
operations, partly from denudation of the river bed, part 
from sewers in districts outside the metropolitan area, and 
partly from the sewers of the Metropolitan Board. The 
Proportion contributed from this latter source is small as 
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the whole or more than of the costes 
determination, the other party shall ofa tod 
amount as shall exceed the of the costs,”’ 


The above award is signed 
trators (Captain Douglas Galton. and Mr. F. J. 


Bramwell), and a note is appended by Sir Charles 
Hi i i 
artley, — umpire, stating that he fally con. 








both the arbi- | others, there 


ELECTION OF A DISTRICT SURVEYOR 
FOR BERMONDSEY. 


Ar the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of} Ar the Walsall 
Works on the 14th inst., 
received from thirty-three 
appointment of District 
of St. 












idates for the|of Herbert 


following is a list of the candidates, together 
wih the aber ot votes recorded for each in 
the first vote,* viz. :— 
ridgman, H, H., 18; Brooks, C, W., 16; Buxton, W 
x..33 Carritt, B.,“24; Conder, A., 18; Dale, D.B., 18; 
Hee” Grellien Wan emecal, Mob; Beaketm, 
L. (son of the late occupant of the office), 18 Hewitt, 
vy 21; karsiake, 


those whose names we have put in italics. The 
subsequent voting was as follows :— 
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Magdalen, and St. John, | and he 
to Sa Ghar el St. Thomas, Southwark. The Plumptre (oatrcied ‘iy lag — vee Mr. 
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were reduced to four, and afterwards to two. 
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@ special jury at the Surrey Sheriffs’ 
Towne 6 elaien fas one a pore “4 
SURVEYORSHIP ITEMS. hold property k-road 
. site being required for school : 
Newtown, — At a meeting of the lewtown | claim was about 11,000/. A verdict by consent 
Local Board on the 7th — ae a was taken for a sum of 7,000/. 
cants applied for the post of surveyor. Mickleover School Board wv. Bailey.—At the 
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now open at the Exc Art Galleries. In| Grennan v. The Corporation of Dublin.—Io 
PE yer on found of |this case, heard in the Queen’s Bench Division, 
J. M. W. Turner, D; Cox, Mac , | Dublin, before Mr. Justice Barry and a common 
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Mr. Besley declined to advise his cients to give W4Y to 


y see ailed . ; 
— pedis pe mrge eine, who proved that} Ty-quay.—Extensive alterations have lately | scribed the funds 


Mr. Hudson hed an entirely separate eoeupetion Bane been made in the Lyseam Theatre, Torquay, 































before , ) restoration 

ground floor wh" 2, and thatin the old parry in the | ander the direction rege Soundintieet 
at br ys -wall, two were by licence | hy, Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.S. BR Sorted; oa about 85,0001., 
(produced) ioom ne He pan, the lesace, Oe soment, Te of entrance renee erste enlarged ” Phe | and fands are needed 
oxe on the floor and one on to be | the house has been : 

= i tions, and these two were to : decorated . Bell, of |tion of a spire. 
pny Bvt hee p aon The Sate af the premises, | interior has been tha: Hone ~ on Bh ied oak by 
37 and 28, were in the undivided occupation of the stores, | + ondon, and er ae esers. | borough under 

ith the exception of the shop at No. 27. Messrs. Strode, of London, and a 
w Mr. Newton then made the order asked for by Mr. | by 


Wateon, of Torquay. Mr. F. Stripling acted as 
k of the works. : 
Treaden— kt the meeting of the eer 
Board of Works on the 14th inst., the _ 

and General Parposes Committee es 

the Superintending Architect had before 
them an elevation and plans for the erection 2 
Mr. Sefton Parry of a theatre on pinay: \ 
Northumberland Avenue. As it appeared ve 
Mr. Parry had not at present exeoated 

ment for taking these plots from Board, 


Waik-r, and Mr. Besley gave notice of appeal. 











i erence to the report in our issue last 
wee of the proceedinys + the _Marlborough- 
street Police-court, ags:ost the builders who are 
erecting the Stores in the Haym uke‘, Mr. R. 
Walker, district surveyor, writes :— 

Mr. Newton, the magistrate, intimated that he should 


ismiss the summons inst the builders ‘‘for not pro- 
re the drawings a Gy office,” in accordance with the 
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gulst repared by the Board of Works, but upon | agree . : o. estimated 

a soouing the facts, ai asking for a case in 8 nea the committee ad thong ea 4,0001. have 

Court, he tteu strongly advised the defendants to su)m'! | +), oonsideration ep = _— had Ply M¢ 

tie plans to me at my office according to the Bourd’s fre, aan & They recommended, wever, that ox mg 

suggesting that I sh withdraw the summons. This Me P ening the t, the p urch 7 

consented to do, and Mr. Poland, who appeared for o upon Mr. Parry ee the Boilding lans of Devon. Two 

builders, pledged himself that the plans should be produced | ghonld be referred < a 

at m ; but I regret to say thet Messrs. Kirk & mittee fur consideration and repo: being Rigir 

have not yet complied with the pledge given by other Mies 

their counsel, and I have not yet seen the plans,—w ,1| Board. of the re 

eannot im a pone, . pe will pos 
rpris at there shou “such a mystery 1 stand 

por sl of @ building for the district surveyor’s CATHEDRAL RESTORATION. unsightly build 
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St. Alban’s.—It is stated that the ts 
have abandoned the appeal against the 


ion. 
may state that the reason why I insisted on the plans 
being submitted in the present case was that when I in- 


few which I in the foreman’s office, I < ‘n favour of Sir Edmund matter of no 
we told they were not the correct plans, and the only | Chancellor's judgment 1 vet oa for continuing | these old po 
way in which I saw a chance of getting the pone workiog | Beckett being g page uing with the new 
lans neces was by insistiog that the builders should /+4},4 restoration of the cathedral west t 
ormally sro netly clear in throwing the responsibility | front, and that the most urgent repairs have thirty years 
of prodacing the plans on the builder, and common sense, | been begun already. building have 
1 oth d der the Act, a —The works now in progress are part 
omelet ek F tke Bond, vlad wre guguel by | coer, being carried 


the ral plan of restoration of the 
pe Cubedral, under the direction of Mr. 
With the exception of the Bisbop’s throne 
alterations are being made entirely in the . 
The old throne bas been removed, end 
one, designed by pet ener wernt 


counsel, prove that such prodaction sh be at the 
district surveyor’s official place of business, 

The ples urged by | that, becau there are no 
regulations specifying the thickoess of iron in the Act, 
therefore the district surveyor has no right whatever to 
see or examine the drawings of the intended iron con- 
struction, is an illustration of the way in which these 
matters sre discassed before police magistrates, and « 
proof that the new bye-law as regards the juction of 
plans is practically of no use whatever for protection 
of the public. 
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DIGGING AND CARTING AWAY SAND. 
DAVIES 0. SHELDON. 


In this case, brought before Mr. Serjeant 
Wheeler, at the Brompton County Court on the 
14th inst., it appeared in evidence that the de- 
fendant, a builder, who formerly lived in the 
Brompton-road, contracted to do some altera- 
tions at Mr. Davies’s house in Brompton-square, 
in the summer of 1878, and while these works 
were in progress the defendant dug two pite in 
the garden attached to the premises, and re- 
moved thirty loads of sand or gravel therefrom, 
and had it carted to Britten-street, the same 
ri ai property of the plaintiff, and valued 
at 

The p‘aintiff now claimed the value of the sand, and 30 
<lamages to the ground, as the holes had been filled up 


with impure rubbish, which was very detrimental to the 
health of the inhabitants. 

James Davies, the B pve proved that he did not con- 
Lodge, bs ef once toak prosentioge agelams tha Aetendens- 

ge, he st once too! ings against . 

Edward Godf, roved digging the sand up, and 
a Beda with rabbis, jar. Da wife st platotitt 
ssid she frequently vi the premises the work was 
being done, but never saw these pits, and did not know the 
send had been taken eway.—John Ashby, gsrden con- 
tractor, proved that considerable 2. fe done 
+» the garden by the removal of sand the substitution 
of impure rubbish. 
Mr. Poulter made an address for the defence, in the 
course of which he said thet the defendant claimed the 


right to the sand as his own; and not only did the plaintiff | Was re-opened in its entirety on ps 
consent to the removal, but was p to pay defendant 
to remove the same, 


The Judge, without hearing the def. 
for the plaintiff for the valueof the ne aang . it 


remarked 
was 8 most unreasonable 
would consent, and be thing to believe that the plaiotiff 


Y prepared to to ha 
damaged in the way it been. Fale verdict enteltioned 
pels te dig for cake nc toe common praction 
or to 
~ sand to make mortar, wherever they 
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Aberdeen Public Buildings. — It being 
proposed by the Manicipal Council to put a fine 
peal of bells, with chimes, in the tower of their 
municipal buildings, not long since erected from 
the design of Messrs. Kinnear & Peddie, of 
Edinburgh, the Council requested Mr. Charles 
Barry to examine the structure, and report as 
to ite solidity and suitability for a peal of bells 
of a certain weight,—part to be swung and part 


to be fixed. Mr. Barry has proceeded to Aber. 
deen for this purpose. 
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Reer & Driffield, Exeter. Tho outlay is nearly 


Tilbury has —— 
for restoration 
The work has been by Mr. Middleton, 


lacing high pews), and extensive repairs to the 
wal» ‘The fr found to “ 
the last decay, being composed entirel 
primorige having been bill, ia 1712, was 
taken down, and it 

time to build one of brick and stone. 
cost of the works now carried ont has been up- 


h 
, was consecrated on the 4th 


Cambri 
The building has been erected by Messrs. Thoday 
the de- 


& Sons, builders snd contractors, from 


cost already incarred has been about 4,5001. 

Sutton Coldfield—The ancient parish charch 
(dedicated i the va 
re-opened, after undergoing considerab tera- 
tions and additions. A new north aisle has 
been erected, the west gallery removed, and the 
western (or tower) entrance (after being for a 
jong time closed and used a vestry), has 
been re-opened, and restored to its original use. 
The stonework has been executed with local 
stone, the roofing timbers are varnished pine, 
and the seating is of oak. The work has been 
executed by Messrs. Chas. Lloyd & Sons, con- 
tractors, of Sutton Coldfield, from designs far- 
rished by Mr. Yeoville Thomason, architect, 
Birmingham, at a cost of between 4,0001. and 
5,0001., the whole of which has been defrayed 
by the rector, the Rev. W. R. RB. Bedford. 





Books. 


Spon’s Engineers’ and Contractors’ MWustrated 
Book of Prices of Machines, Tools, Ironwork, 
¥c., and Engineers’ Directory for 1880-81. 

Tuts is is large, well-bound book, the object 

of which is self-evident. It not merely gives 

the prices of tools or machines that may be 
desired, but will serve to show to many where 
machines and tools that would be usefal to 
them, and of which they know nothing, may 
be had. The lists given of the members of 
recognised professional institutes established in 

London and the provinces will be found valuable 

by merchants and patentees. 





VARIORUM. 


A sEconp edition has been published of the 
“‘Handbook of House Sonaiet by E. L. 
Tarbuck (Lockwood & Co.). It is a very useful 
little volume, and incl —Ist, matters re- 
lating to the Law affecting Land and Houses; 
2ad, to the Practice in Valuations; and 8rd, to 
Procedare in Building Houses.“ Remnants 
of Old Wolverhampton and its Environs” will 
form an interesting record of an interesting 
part of the country. It consists of a series 
of etchings on copper, by John Fallwood, with 


i Pavel ae ne blished parts 
by Fullwood & Hellier, of eer wa = — 





- | admitting the President of the Local Government 





& year.——“The Gas and Water 

Directory, 1880,” aud “Gas Works 

1880,” are both edited by Charles W. Hastings 

G2, Buckingham-street, Adelphi), and afford 
of valae. The second named gives the tons 

of coal carbonised in each town, the makeof : 

the price per 1,000 cubic fest, price for 

public lamps, and amount of dividend. —— 

The Lancet says :—“ In our last issue, we called 

attention to the important concession made by 


Board to seat in the innermost council of state, 
the Cabinet; and showed how this arrangement 
must practically make the care of local interests 
an integral part of public policy, and substan- 
tially create a Ministry of Health. The health 
of a nation must be the first condition of its 
real prosperity; and it was simply monstrous to 
leave the Minister responsible for the preserva- 
tion of public health out of the Cabinet. While 
this member of the Government was excladed 
from the inner council, the health interests of 
the people were necessarily subordinated to other 
considerations, and could not, under the best of 
circumstances, obtain more than a second-hand 
representation. How disastrous such an arrange- 
ment may prove, and how the occasional authority 
of the Privy Council in matters whereof it has no 
official cognisance, and in which, therefore, it is 
incompetent to meddle, is likely to operate mis- 
chievously, was made abandantly evident during 
the recent alarm of plague. The President of 
the Local Government Board is the responsible 
Minister charged with the duty of making the 
ordinary conditions of life throughout the coun. 
try so healthfal, and providing every district 
with the means of i ing cases and stamping 
out epidemic disease in such efficiency, that 
even the plague shall have been deprived of its 
terrors. By concentrating the whole sanitary 
authority in his own hands, as the position the 
President now holds will enable him to do, many 
difficulties will be removed and much embar- 
rassment avoided.”——Fossick’s Iron Trade 
Chart will interest the iron trade generally, as 
it shows for the past fifty years the fluctuations 
in prices of rails, Welsh bars, Staffordshire bars, 
and Scotch pig-iron ; also the almost continuous 
increase in the any production and export of 
iron and steel from the United Kingdon, with 
the stocks of Scotch pig-iron held at the end of 
each year. From the data given it appears 
that the production of iron in the United King- 
dom increased from 678,417 tons in 1830, to 
6,200,000 tons in 1879, the largest prodaction 
being reached in 1872, whea it amounted to 
6,741,929 tons. The stocks of Scotch pig-iron, 
which in 1844 amounted to 200,000 tons, 
reached 250,009 tons in 1845, but fell to 125,000 
tons in 1847, when they again commenced to 
increase, and in 1852 reached 500,000 tons. The 
lowest point appears to have been touched in 
1856, on the termination of the Crimean war, 
when the total quantity in stock was 100,000 
tons, from which point it increased yearly until 
the end of 1864, when it reached 750,000 tons; 
by the end of 1867 it had fallen to below 500,000 
tons, and then again commenced to show an 
annual increase until 1870, when it reached 
700,000 tons, from which by degrees it 
diminished, till in 1874 it was down to 100,000 
tons. It has since continued to inorease yearly, 
and at the end of last year amounted to a little 
over 750,000 tons. The exports of iron and 
steel in 1830 amounted to 117,135 tons, and in- 
creased each year almost without break, except- 
ing during the Crimean war in 1854.6, and the 
American Civil war in 1861-5, until 1872, when 
they reached their maximum, viz., 3,382,762 
tons; from this they decreased until the 
reached 2,224,470 tons in 1876, at about which 
level they continued until last year, when the 
reached 2,879,834 tons. The price of steel rails, 
which in 1864 was 171. 103. per ton, fell 
gradually, until in 1870 it a for the first 


half-year 101. per ton; in 1872, and in 
1873, the price once more reached 171. ke 
ton, and by the autamn of last year it had fi 

to 41. 13s. per ton (about the same price as iron 
rails), but by the end of the year had risen 
to 81. The Chart is published by Messrs. BE. & 
F. N. Spon. : 








Miscellanea. 


“Overwork and Uaderwork” was the 
title of the second of the drawing-room lectures 
delivered (on the 13th inst.) at 23, Hertford- 
street, + under the auspices of the 
National H Society. The lecturer, Dr. 
Samuel Wiiks, F.R.S., observed that with 
proper intervals for sleep, food, and exercise, 
there was no reason why ments! work should not 
be indulged in daring the remaining portion of 
@man’stime. Bat that work must be varied. 
The mind could not always be occupied with one 
object with impunity. Many faculties must be 
applied. Every one should have more than one 
object in life. Professional men, for inetance, 
pations a ea eg 

t from thei inary tasks, 
otherwise the mind was liable to break down 
under thestrain. Lord Palmerston was a marvel 
of industry, but he was careful to vary his work. 
So with Lord Brougham, and so with Mr. Giad- 
stone, who varied his intellectual feate with 
tree-felling and similar occupations. He (the 
lecturer) had had practical experience of the in- 
jurious effects of long-continued mental work in 
one direction, while compiling a museam cate- 
logue. No one could long employ a certain set 
of muscles without fatigue, as was instanced in 
the paralysis of hammermen, writers’ and 
dancers’ cramp, and other ailments. 
Want of sleep and other evils generally followed 
upon too great a devotion to one object. On the 
other hand, the ladies, and occasionally, too, the 
men, became hypochondriacs from sheer want 
of work. The bodily machine would sooner rust 
out than wear out. 


Lincoln’s-inn-fields.—At the last meeting 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, the Dake 
of Westminster headed a numerous and in- 
fluential deputation of residents in Lincola’s- 
inn-fields and members of the Kyrle Society, 
and presented a memorial urging the Board to 
take the necessary steps to acquire and maintain 
as an open 6 and recreatioa- md for the 
public the large garden of Linocoln’s-inn-fields. 
The boon which would be conferred upon the 
poor of the neighbourhood by the opening of the 
garden was feelingly enlarged upon by the 
Dake. The garden is at present under the con- 
trol of trustees appointed under an Act ob- 
tained in 1734. The memorialists urged that, 
by the Metropolitan Open Spaces Act, 1877, the 
Board is empowered to acquire open spaces such 
as the one in question, and expressed the hope 
that the Board would be able to enter into a 
satisfactory arrangement with the trustees for 
rendering the gardens available for public use. 
The memorial was referred to the Works and 
General Parposes Committee for consideration 
and report. 

Improvements ia the Isle of Raasay.— 
A correspondent writes :—Mr. E. H. Wood, since 
he became proprietor of this island, has made 
great improvements from time to time in new 
houses for the tenantry and ple, and 
fitting up a large extent of deer and caitle 
fencing. The latest addition to the erections is 
an entire farm-steading, suitable for a holding 
of about 800 acres, and constracted wholly of 
galvanised corrugated iron. The buildings cover 
an atea of about 45,000 square feet. The stead- 
ing, which has been designed by Mr. A. E. 
Stewart, manager to Mr. Wood, and erected by 
Messrs. Thomas Pearson & Co., of Glasgo#, has 
been arranged with a view to economise labour 
by having the various food-preparing houses 
contiguous to the cattle-sheds, while the general 


Y | design is of an original description. There has 


also been erected by the same firm, at a con- 


Y | venient distance from the steading, a range of 


iron cottages, each consisting of one room and 
kitchen, which are occupied by the grieve, 
shepherd, and other servants connected with 
the farm. 

The Alexandra Palace was re-opened on 
arose, Mo under the management of Mr. 
James Willing, and was visited by nearly 70,000 
persons. E off very well. 
Some ment was, however, felt that, 
contrary to the notice given of “no extra 
charge,” little was to be seen without extra 
payment,—a great mistake. 

_ Preem in Pompeii.—At a meeting 
if the Society of Antiquaries, on Thursday, the 

ith inet., Mr. John H. Parker, C.B , exhibited a 
; ‘of an ancient mosaic found at 
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Fires at Builders’.—Harly 


For alterations at the Railw iy Tavern, Blackfriars-road. 


Mr. H, J. Newton, architect :— 


works ee. Mark, Ping at the Philharmonio Hall, under 
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road, at its junction with Old 
would be widened from 39 ft. to 50 ft. 

The Basement of the Royal 
was opened on the 12th inst. as a restaurant, 
under the auspices of the Coffee Pablic Houses 
National Society. The area set apart has been 
decorated and furnished with a 


County Bank, the Standard 
incessant, and will be a further test 
value of this material for paving purposes. 

Iron and Steel Institute.—The annual con- 
ference of this Institute has just been held in 
the hall of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Great George-street, Westminster. A Continental 
meeting will be held later in the year at 


The Cost of a Government Inquiry 
local Government inquiry, which has lasted over 
forty-five days, respecting the taking of some 
land for a sewage farm near Hampton Conrt, 
has just concluded. The expenses of the 
inquiry are expected to exceed 20,0001. 
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up the exclusive licence for all countries for the 
use of Le Grand & Sutcliff’s dwarf patent 
tabular piles for the foundations or stems of 
their telegraph-poles and electric purposes 
generally. Trials were made some time back at 


which demonstrated that the average time for 
fixing a foundation 4 ft. or 5 ft. deep ranged 
from five minutes to fifteen minutes, and proved 
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TENDERS 
For new wing to the National Hospital for the Paralyzed 


ueen-square, . 
Quantities — 


ra 


and Epileptic, Powi 
Me MP: Manning, 
La Bros, 


Mg 
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sugenbonpregssencsone snes 6,313 9 0 
& Son’s tender accepted for all the 
sick wards, £5,608 9s, 


alterations to Clarence Hall, Kingston- 


Kingston Coffee Tavern Company, Mr. 
LE, architect :— > 
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additions to the Convent of Merey, Dock- 
for Dr. Danell, B.C. Bishop of 
re Quantiti 














For engine and accumulators for lifts, for the South 
ustralian 


the stability of the piles to be very great. 
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Bunnett & Co, (Limited), accepted, 





For alteration to lift at gg ty gy ay 
MetropolitanjAsylums Board. Messrs. A. & H. ; 


architects 
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Hétel de Ville have been already 
there still remain ninety-eight others, 
of which have not yet been commissioned 
these, when carried out, will 
the statues to decorate 
Paris Town-hall, to 302, 
will, it may easily be imagined, 
occupation for some time to come 
on the banks of the Seine. 

St. Chad’s Church Tower, Stafford, 
ported to be in such a dangerous condition 
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For stables and living rooms, Boar’s Head 
vd Tiguan auchidset,. Ghent 
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"Bonnett & Co. (Limited), accepted. 

lifts, for Trustees of the late Mr. Henry 
Mr. Thos. Mercer, architect :— 

& Co, (Limited), accepted. 


fountain, for the 
way. Mr. A. 


bee eb Co. (Limited), eneupted: 
Fer sebuilding 68, Foncharchctreet, Sol Me Ct 
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Kenderdine. Messrs. Osborn & B Quan 
gO iisisnsssccsennnnnideds 24,3607 © 0 
eal pag ceil asnescdacomndsiin 4,105 0 0 
Woodward .. 4,060 @ 0 
Ashby & Horner ...........c0es-seseeesees 3,008 8 @ 
Scrivener. - 3978 0 0 
ahby Bros. so8 9 0 
Colls & Sun. . $942 0 0 
Brass 3,775 0 0 
Sabey & Son . 3,650 0 0 

detached house, Coulsden, Surrey, for Mr. 

3 Mesars. Osborn & Russell, architects. 
ee ames 
pe & illitiiasreatehnneyeioee a 
Jarrett 1,386 0 0 

Brockley. Mr. J, O. Abbott, architect, 

a wiue tp tie, @ duteen 

Downs £1,402. 0 @ 
Brass. 1,466 @ 0 
Fallen tee 0 0 
BOO. cereersreverccsrseceresesresssees ieee 
owns t Os. pecsbors 1,370 @ © 
Nichols. 1,365 @ 0 

a eet keer aera 
‘ he @ 0 
Hosbie “too 8 8 
, Wallimgford ........sversveevsees 900 6 0 




















